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“ndTmocTO 0lf " m ' morareh >'. optinucy, 

w ™ S „ . Hiwtt Pre-em,, un c e of Parliament. 
W hen thefe petty intrigues of a play are fo ill ordered 

I vf, , thcy . haVC n f ° coherence with other, I muft grant that 
Ljfidms has reafon to tax that want of due connexion; for 

ftate ™ m 3 P ^ ,S “ dan S erous :ind ^natural as in a 
r r , _ Dryden on Dramatick Poefy. 

Cooi. n.f ^ [maer-koet, Dut cotee, French.] A fmall blade 
water- fowl, feen often in fens and marfhes. 

A lake, the haunt 

mp Uf T'ri and T>° f the cormorant. Dryden' s Fables. 

Dut > C ° P ’ SaX> J The head 5 ^e top of any 
thing ; any thing nf.ng to a head. As a cop, vulgarly cock of 
hay a ccb-cajile, properly cop- c file, a fmall caftle or houfe on 
a hilJ. A cob of chcrryftones for cop, a pile of Hones one laid 
upon another; a tuft on the head of birds. 

Copal, n.f. The Mexican term for a gum. 

Coparcenary, n.f. [from coparcener.] Joint fucceflion to 
any inheritance. 

In the defeent to all the daughters in coparcenary, for want 
of fons, the chief houfe is allotted to the eldeft daughter. 

POPA'R PFNTR r rr Hale's Hiflory of Common Law. 
Lt L A KCENER. n.f. [from con and particeps, Lat.l 

Coparceners are other wife called parceners ; and, in com- 

.mon law, are fuch as have equal portion in the inheritance of 
the nnceltor. ^ ^ 

<■ T h ! S great lordflli P was broken and divided, and partition 
made betwfccn the five daughters : in every of thefe portions, 
the coparceners (evenly cxercifed the fame jurifdiftion royal, 
u hich the earl marfhal ;utd his fons had ufed, in the whole 
prov ince. Davies on Ireland. 

Copa'rceny. n.f. [See COPARCENER ] An equal fhare 

, “1 C r Ph:ii P s ' s World of Words. 

COl A R 1 N ER. n.f. [<r« and partner. ] One that has a (hare in 
lome common flock or affair; one equally concerned; a 
lharer ; a partaker ; a partner. 

Our faithful friends, 

Th’ allbciates and copartners of our lofs. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 

Shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Full happinefs with meTOr rather not; 

But keep the odds of knowledge in my pow’r. 

Without copartner P Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ix. /. 825. 
Rather by them 

I gain d what I have gain d, and with them dwell 
Copartner in thefe regions of the world. Milt. Parad. Reg. 
Copartnership, n. f. [from copartner.] The ftate of bear- 
ing an equal part, or poffeffing an equal fharc. 

In cafe the father left only daughters, and no fons, the 
daughters equally fucceeded to their father as in copartnerjbip. 

„ t Hale's Hi/lory of Common Law. 

Copatain. adj. [from cope.] High railed; pointed. Hanmer. 
Oh, fine villain ! a filken doublet, a velvet hofe, a fcarlet 
eloke, and a copatain hat. Sbakefpeare' s Taming of the Shrew. 

Copa'vva. n.f [It is fometimes written capivi, copivi, capayva, 
copayva, cupayva , cupayba.] A gum which dirtils from a tree 
in Brafil. It is much ufed in diforders of the urinary paf- 
fages. 

Cope. n.f. [ Sec Cop. ] 

1. Any thing with which the head is covered. 

2. A facerdotal cloak, or veftment worn in facred miniftration. 

3 - Any thing which is fpread over the head ; as the concave of 

the fkies ; any archwork over a door. 

All thefe things that are contained 
Within this goodly cope, both mod and leaft. 

Their being have, and daily are increaft. Spenfer. 

Over head the difmal hifs 
Of ' fiery darts in flaming volleys flew ; 

And, flying, vaulted either hoft with fire; 

So, under fiery cope, together ruffl’d 
Both battles main. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vi. 1 . 2 1 5. 

I he fcholar believes there is no man under the cope of 
heaven, who is fo knowing as his mafter. Dryd. Dufrefr.oy. 
To Cope. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To cover, as with a cope. 

A very large bridge, that is all made of wood, and coped 
over head. Addtfin on Italy. 

2. To reward ; to give in return. 

. I and my friend 

Have, by your wifdom, been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof. 

Three thoufand ducats, due unto the Jew, 

We freely cope your courteous pains withal. Shaiefpeare. 

3. To contend with ; to oppofe. 

Know my name is loft ; 

By treafon’s tooth bare gnawn, and canker bit ; 

Yeti am noble as the adverfary I come to cope. Sh. K. Lear. 
To Cope. v. n. 

1 . To contend ; to ftruggle; to ftrive. It has with before the 
thing or perfon oppofed. 

In this fenfe it is a word of doubtful etymology. The con- 
jecture of Junius derives it from koopen, to buy , or fome other 


cop 

word of the fame import ; fo that to cope with , Tonifies to 
terchange blows, or any thing elfe, with another. ° 

.... Let our trains 

b) ,\ U , S ’ that we ma y P erufe ^c men 
Weftould hwo cop'd withal. Sbakefpeare' s Henry IV . t. 

It is likely thou wilt undertake • 

A thing, like death, to chide away this Ihame, 

That copes with death itfelf, to ’fcape from it. Shaiefpeare 
But Eve was Eve ; 

I his far his over-match, who, felf deceiv’d 
A™ ™h> beforehand had no better weigh’d 
I he ftrength he was to co p e withf or his own Mjl( p 

I hey perfectly underftood both the hares and the enemJ 
>hey were to .ope mlM L’EJtrafi, S 

4 On every plain, 

loft cop d with hoft, dire was the din of war. Philips 
heir generals have not been able to cope with the troopsof 
Athens, which I have conducted. Addifin's IVhig Examiner. 

the mind apply itfelf firft to eafier fubjeCts, and things 
near a-km to what is already known ; and then advance to 
the more remote and knotty parts of knowledge by flow de- 
grees, it will be able, in this manner, to cope with great diffi- 
culties, and prevail over them with amazing and happy 
ucce s. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. I o encounter; to interchange kindnefs or fentiiiients. 

Thou freffi piece 

Of excellent witchcraft, who of force muft know 
I he royal fool thou cop'Jl with. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

I will make him tell the tale anew ; 

Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife. Shakefp. Othello. 

Thou art e’en as juft a man. 

As e’er my converfation coped withal. Shakefpeiris Hamlet. 
Co pel. See Coppel. 

Copesmate. n.f. [ perhaps for cupfnate, a companion in 
drinking, or one that dwells under the fame cope , for houfe. 1 
Companion; friend/ An old word. 

t ever ftaid in place, ne fpake to wight, 

’Till that the fox his copefmate he had found. HubbercTs Tale. 
Co pier. n. f. [from copy.] 

1 . One that copies ; a tranferiber. 

A coin is in no danger of having its characters altered by 
copiers and tranferibers. Addifin on / Indent Coins. 

2. One that imitates ; a plagiary; an imitator. 

Without invention a painter is but a copier, and a poet 
but a plagiary of others. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Let the faint copier, on old Tyber’s Ihore, 

Nor mean the talk, each breathing buft explore ; 

Line after line with painful patience trace. 

This Roman grandeur, that Athenian grace. Ticket. 
Co'ping. n.f. [from cope.] The upper tire of mafonry which 
covers the wall. ' 

All thefe were of coftly ftones, even from the foundation 
unto the coping. 1 Kings, vii. 9. 

1 he coping , the modillions, or dentils, make a noble Ihcw 
by their graceful projcClions. Addifin’s Freeholder, N°. 415. 
COPIOUS. adj. [copia, Latin.] J * 

1. Plentiful; abundant; exuberant; in great quantities. 

This alcalinc acrimony indicates the copious ufe of vinegar 
and acid fruits. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The tender heart is peace. 

And kindly pours its copious treafures forth 

In various converfe. Thonfin's Spring. 

2. Abounding in words or images; not barren; not confined; 
not concife. 

Co'piously. adv. [from copious. ] 

1. Plentifully; abundantly; in great quantities. 

2. At large; without brevity or concifcnefs ; diffqjely. 

1 hefe feveral remains have been fo copioufy deferibed by 
abundance of travellers, and other writers, that it is very dif- 
ficult to make any new difeoveries on fo beaten a fubjeft. Addij. 
Co'piousness. n. f. [from copious ] 

1. Plenty; abundance; great quantity ; exuberance. 

2. DifFufion; exuberance of ftile. 

The Roman orator endeavoured to imitate the copi'.ufnefs of 
Homer, and the Latin poet made it his bufinefs to reach the 
^ concifcnefs of Demofthenes. Dryden. 

Co'pist . n.f. [ from copy. ] A copyer ; a tranferiber ; an 
imitator. 

Co'pland. n.f. A piece of 
nates with an acute angle. 

Copped, adj. [from cop"] Rifing to a top or head. 

It was broad in its bafis, and rofe copped like a fugar- 
^ loaf- IVifiman's Surgery. 

Co'ppel. n.f [ This word is varioufly fpelt ; as copel, cupel , 
erip/e, and cuppel ; but I cannot find its etymulogy ] An in- 
ftrument ufed in chymiftry in the form of a diih, made of 
allies, well walhed, to cleanfe them from all their fair ; or of 
bones thoroughly calcined. Its ufe is to try and purify gold 
and filver, which is done by mingling lead with the metal, 
and expofing it in the coppel to a violent fire a long while. 
The impurities of the metal will then be carried off in drofs, 

which 


ground in which the land termi- 

Dia. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langu 
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which is called the litharge of gold and filver. 


The refiners 

call the coppel a teft. “ “ Harris. 

CO'PPER. n.f. [leper, Dut. cuprum , Latin.] One of the fix 
primitive metals. 

Copper is the moft duftile and malleable metal, after gold 
and filver. Of a mixture of copper and lapis calaminaris is 
formed brafs ; a compofition of copper and tin makes bell- 
metal ; and copper and brals, melted in equal quantities, pro- 
duces what the French call bronze, ufed for figures and 


ftatues. 


Chambers. 


COP 

der ufed in purifying metals, or the grofs parts feparated by 
the cupel. 

It may be aifo tried by incorporating powder of flee!, or 
c optle-dujl, by pouncing into the quicklilver. Bacon’s Phyf Rem. 
Copple-stones are lumps and fragments of ftonc or marble, 
broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being bowled and 
tumbled to and again by the action of the water. Woodward. 

[from cop.] Rifing in a conick form; rifing 


Copper is heavier than iron or tin ; but lighter than filver, 
lead, and gold. It is not unfrequently found native in a mal- 
leable ftate, but in fmall quantities. In the ftate of ore it 
makes, according to its various admixtures, many very dif- 
ferent appearances. 'I’he richer copper ores are found in many 
parts of Germany and Sweden ; and we have fome in England 
little inferior to the fineftSwedilh. Hill on Fojfils. 

Two veflels of fine copper, precious as gold. Ezia, viii. 27. 
Co'pper. n.f. A veflel made of copper; commonly ufed for a 
boiler larger than a moveable pot. 

They boiled it in a copper to the half; then they poured it 
into earthen vcffcls. Bacon's Natural Iiijiory , N°. 848. 

Copper-nose. n.f. [copper and nofi.] A red nofe. 

He having colour enough, and the other higher, is too 
flaming a praife for a good complexion : I had as lieve Helen’s 
golden tongue had commended Troilus for a copper-nofi. 

Sbakefpeare' s Troilus and Crejfida. 
Gutta rofacea arifeth in little hard tubercles, affecting the 
face all over with great itching, which, being fcratched, looks 
red, and rife in great welks, rendering the vifage fiery ; and, 
in progrefs of time, make eopper-nofis, as we generally exprefs 
_ them. Wifiman. 

Copper-plate, n.f. A plate on which pictures arc engraven 
^ for the neater impreflion : diftinguifhed from a wooden cut. 
Copper-work. n.f. [copper and work.] A place where cop- 
per is worked or manufactured. 

I his fort is like thofe now wrought at the copper-works. 

, Woodward on Foffils. 

Co pperas. n.f. [kopperoofi, Dut. couperoufi, Y r. fuppofed to 
be found in copper mines only.] A name given to three forts 
of vitriol ; the green, the bluifh green, and the white, which 
arc produced in the mines of Germany, Hungary, and other 
countries. . But what is commonly fold here for copperas, is an 
artificial vitriol, made of a kina of ftones found on the fea- 
, r . e j n Lflcx, Hampfliire, and fo weftward, ordinarily called 
gold ftones from their colour. They abound with iron, and 
are expofed to the weather in beds above ground, and receive 
the rains and dews, which in time breaks and diffolves the 
ltoncs ; the liquor that runs off is pumped into boilers, in 
which is firft put old iron, which, in boiling, diffolves. When 
the boiling is finilhed, the liquor is drawn off into coolers, 
wheic it (hoots into cryftals of a fine green colour. This 
factitious copperas, in many refpedts, perfedtly agrees with the 
native green vitnol of Germany ; and is ufed in dying hats and 
cloths black, and in making ink. Chambers. Hill. 

It may be quelhoned, whether, in this operation, the iron 
or copperas be tranfmuted, from the cognation of copperas with 
copper, and the iron remaining after converfion. Brown 

C °tures copper”' ”' f ‘ ™dfmitb.] One that manufac- 

Salmoneus, as the Grecian tale is. 

Was a mad copperfmitb of Elis; 

Up at his forge by morning-peep. Swift 

Copperworm. n.f. [teredo, in Latin.] J 

1 . A little worm in Ihips. 

2. A moth that fretteth garments. 

3; A worm breeding in one’s hand. Ainfworth 

~ ad} ' L trom copper . ] Containing copper; made of 

r J°,™ fpr !"Sf of f u Iu W> highly impregnated with vitrio- 
hek lalts, diffolvc the body of one metal, fuppofe iron nut 
mto the fpring, and depofite, in lieu of th e P frony particles 
ca ned off, coppery particles brought with the water out of the 

COlfe“ nnS rr cr ' min % Wo.dward on Foffils. 

LU J , ICE - "•/ [‘oupcaux, l r. from confer, to cut or Ion ^ It 

fud • T 7 ,tten C(p ^ Low woods cut at feted times for 
fuel , a place over-run with brulhwood. 

tij'L T d ’ eacl \ f,dc whereof was boarded both with hkrh 
timber trees, and copfis of far more humble growth. sS 

A fl 1 U u P ° n the edgC o{ y° nder coppice, y 

A Hand, where you may have the faireft (hoot. Sbakelteare 

nri toTn y° u Ieav « feddles too thick, they wili 

ufks and briars, and have little clean underwood. 

Tl„ willows and the hazd p, vn. 

Shall now no more be feen, 

R ann lng the i r j oyous , caves tQ thdr foft , 

‘rA>^t r ^ f riI eminari “H and r feries ’ and you ma y 

Tho r loT fiPptce ground, walks, or hedges . Martin, 
mines. 6 ° COpP ‘ ce lands wdl fa U upon the difeovery of coal- 

<.Wl E -i,„st. ,f [probably for ctppel, orr 


Co'ppled. adj. 
to a point. 

There is fome difference in this /hape, fome being flatter 
on the top, others more copp '.cd. Woodward on Fofjils. 

Copse, n.f. [abbreviated from coppice.] Short wood cut at a 
certain growth for fuel ; a place overgrown with fhort wood. 

TheEaft quarters ©f the (hire are not deftitute of copje 
woods. Carew’s Survey of Comwal. 

Oaks and brambles, if the coffi be burn’d. 
Confounded lie, to the fame allies turn’d. Waller. 

But in what quarter of the copje it lay. 

His eye by certain level could furvey. Dryden'. s Fables. 
To Copse, v. a. [from the noun.] To preferve underwoods. 
The neglect of copfng wood cut down, hath been of very 
evil confequcncc. Swift's AddreJ's io Parliament. 

COPULA, n.f. [Latin.] The word which unites the fubjedt 
and predicate of a propofition ; as, books are dear. 

The copula is the form of a propofition ; it reprefents the 
aft of the mind, affirming or denying. Watts's Lofick. 

To CO'PULATE. v. a. [copula, Latin.] To unite ; to con- 
join ; to link together. 

If the force of cuftom, Ample and feparate, be great, the 
force of cuftom copulate and conjoined, and collegiate, is far 
greater. Bacon, EJfay 4 c. 

To Co'pulate. v.n. To come together as different fixes. 
Not only the perfons fo copulating are infefted, but alfo their 
children. IVifniaif s Surgery. 

Copula / tion. n.f. [from copulate.] The congrefs or embrace 
of the two fexes. 

Sundry kinds, even of conjugal copulat’on, are prohibited as 
unhoneft. Hooker, b iv. Je t. 1 1 . 

Co'pulative. adj. [copulativus, Latin.] A term of grammar. 
Copulative propofitions are thofe which have more fubjefts 
or predicates connefted by affirmative or negative conjunc- 
tions ; as, riches and honours are temptations to pride : 
Caefar conquered the Gauls and the Britons : neither gold nor 
jewels will purchafe immortality, Walts'^ Logick. 

CO'PY. n.f [copie, Fr. copia , low Latin. £>uod cuipiam fafla 
ejl copia exfiribendi. Junius much inclines, after his manner, 
to derive it from labour ; bccaufc, fays he, to copy 

another’s writing is very painful and laborious.] 1 

1. A tranlcript from the archetype or original. 

If virtue’s felf were loft, we might 

From your fair mind new copies write. Waller . 

. I have not the vanity to think my copy equal to the ori- 

gln ^‘ o . r t, . Denham. 

He Itcpt forth, not only the copy of God’s hands, but alfo 
the copy of his perfections, a kind of image or reprefentation 

° D v' ty ^ f {"4 , Sou *h's Sermons. 

i he Romans having fent to Athens, and the Greek cities 
of Italy, for the copies of the beft laws, chofe ten legiflators 
to put them into form. Swift on the Diffent. in Athens and Rome. 

2. An individual book ; one of many books ; as, a good or fair 

copy. . a J 

The very having of the books of God was a matter of no 
mall charge, as they could not be had otherwife than in writ- 
ten copies. _ Hooker, b. v. fa. 22. 

3. The autograph ; the original ; the archetype ; that from 

which any thing is copied. ' 

It was the copy of our conference : 

In bed he flept not, for my urging it ; 

L^himVft 7 n0t ’ f ° r my Urgmg Shak - Com - Err. 

Let him firft learn to write, after a copy, all the letters in 

The S fi r r ft ! t 7 - r, , Holder's Elements of Speech. 
t - v h 7 t, ’ cm 1 have for go«en, and cannot eafily re- 
trunc bccaufe the copy is at the prefs. Drvder 

4. An inftrument by which any conveyance is made in law 

1 hou know ft that Banquo and his Flcance lives • 

5. 

A book in which 

C °r, P n.7°k D r *■ 7 t COpy and hold -] A tenure, for which the 
tenant hath nothing to fhew but the copy of the rolls m-*i 

by the fteward of his lord s court : for the flewatj l dC 
rolls other things done in the lord’s court, fo he rec’ift ers 
tenants as arc admitted in the court, to any Da reel 1 | UC 1 

tenement belonging to the manor; and th l tranlcript ^ 
s called the court-roll, the copy of which the tenant tak '* 
from him, and keeps as his only evidence This U n ^ 
bafe tenure, becaufe it holds at the will of tile lord • 

j 110,4 var > in one pome or other, 

almolt 


a 
not 
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